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AR was sufficient to sanction and, in large degree, 

to enforce industrial peace in the United States. 

At the threshold of international peace is 

America to be thrown open to a somewhat modi- 
fied state of industrial warfare? That is the question which, 
with tremendous nation-wide strikes in the offing, gave oc- 
casion for the President’s Industrial Conference. And it is 
significant that the deliberative body debating it has been not 
the Senate, which was discussing Shantung and amendments 
to the Versailles Treaty at the other end of Pennsylvania 
avenue, but an experimental type of industrial congress, rep- 
resenting not historic geographical areas, but the powerful 
functional groups which factor in the economic life of modern 
America. 

Early in its sessions, the President’s Industrial Conference 
confronted frankly this question of war or peace. It wav- 
ered. It discussed revolution. It seemed uncertain whether 
to leave the future to the god of battles or to seek an organi- 
zation for peace. At intervals neither the employers nor the 
trade unionists seemed to care greatly which way the die was 
cast. When the conference adjourned Friday, at the end of 
its first two weeks, the public spirit of both, or, rather, the 
spirit of the public group, appeared to be proving dominant. 

The primary struggle arose naturally over the question of 
collective bargaining—a question which no body, authorita- 
tively representing the American people had ever previously 
been able to decide, except temporarily as for the war emer- 
gency. Lying in the background of this general issue of col- 
lective bargaining was the bearing of any decision reached 
upon the contemporaneous steel strike. For both the employ- 
ers and the trade unionists appeared to believe that so far as 
the general public was concerned the quality of the confer- 
ence would be revealed by what was done concerning that 
fundamental conflict. So strong was this conviction that the 
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The President’s Industrial Conference 


The First Fortnight 
By William L. Chenery 


proposal made by President Gompers to create a committee 
to arbitrate the steel strike was postponed while the confer- 
ence sought to compose its mind on the more general prob- 
lem of the recognition of trade unionism. 


The temper of the conference, despite the recurrent refer- 
ence to the possibility of revolution, was never radical. 
Neither the public’s representatives, the employing group, nor 
the spokesman of the American labor movement evinced at 
any time a desire for revolutionary reorganization. As con- 
trasted with the militant attitude of the labor group of the 
Industrial Relations Commission of 1914-15, or with the labor 
representatives who participated in the conference out of 
which the National War Labor Board was born, the group tak- 
ing part in the President’s Industrial Conference proved con- 
servatively conciliatory. No serious hope, for example, seem- 
ed to be entertained that such a statement of the right to col- 
lective action as that under which the Taft-Walsh board op- 
erated, would issue. A common recognition that labor was 
not in as strong a position strategically as it was during the 
war was evident even though it was explicitly denied. That 
subscious feeling gave color to the early transactions of this 
congress of industry. Yet no less potent was the manifest 
conviction on the part of all groups that the war had so 
stressed the democratic organization of society that the same 
emphasis must be carried over into whatever decisions were 
made for the future. 


An imposing setting was given this conference on the state 
of industry. The hall of the Americas in the Pan-American 
building, a beautiful structure (paid for in part by money 
earned in the steel industry and donated by Andrew Carnegie) 
was the chosen assembly room. In the large court fountains 
played and brightly colored tropical birds perched in the 
palm trees. The marble staircases, regal in width, gave the 
dignity of the King’s Robing Room to this meeting of the 
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THE STEEL STRIKE 


Resolution offered by Samuel Gompers, president of’ the 
A. F. of L., October 9, with the assent of the labor group. 

Resolved, That whereas the nation-wide strike now in prog- 
ress in the steel industry of America affects not only the 
men and women directly concerned, but tends to disturb 
the relations between employers and workers throughout our 
industrial life; and 

Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of sta- 
bilizing industries and bringing into being a better relation 
between employers and employes; and 

Whereas organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere 
and fair desire to prove helpful in immediately adjusting 
this pending grave industrial conflict; therefore, be it 

Resolved that each group comprising this conference select 
two of its number and these six so selected to constitute a 
committee to which shall be referred existing differences be- 
tween the workers and employers in the steel industry for 
adjudication and settlement. 

Pending the findings of this committee this conference re- 
quests the workers involved in this strike to return to work 
and the employers to reinstate them in their former positions. 


the representatives of the work-a-day world. The spacious 
hall itself possessed a dignified splendor which made its im- 
pression on all assembled. In this environment the confer- 
ence representing the public, the employing interest, and or- 
ganized labor convened. The three groups were separated 
and by the rules were compelled to vote as units. Labor sat 
at the left, the public in the center, and the employers at the 
right—thereby producing for the first time on this side of the 
water the divisions so characteristic of the legislative cham- 
bers of the European capitals. The three groups by their 
emphasis were made te symbolize three classes, tangible if 
less distinct than those so frankly recognized in the France 
of the revolutionary days. The President’s Industrial Con- 
ference had the courage, or the indiscretion, to recognize and 
segregate them along the boundaries of their supposed in- 
terests. That is a new phenomenon in the United States, but 
perhaps typical of the present grasping at the realities of life 
however seriously those realities may seen to challenge the 
tradition of the American republic. 

‘The public group was distinctly less homogeneous than 
either the labor or the employing group. As indicated in a 
previous discussion [See the Survey for October 4] many va- 
rieties of experience and of opinion were represented in the 
group of men and women chosen to speak for the public. 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Ida M. Tar- 
bell, Lillian D. Wald, Getrude Barnum (for three women had 
been added to the early lists), President Charles W. Eliot, 
Bernard M. Baruch, H. B. Endicott and Henry S. Dennison 
could hardly be expected to represent a single point of view, 
yet with the exception of Judge Gary, who was obviously em- 
barrassed by the existence of the steel strike, and with the 
exception of his solitary supporter, the public group did find 
itself able to act as a unit and to vote with unanimity on de- 
cisive issues. In fact, the leadership of the conference might 
fairly be said to rest with the public group. Employers be- 
longing to it spoke with persuasive force which they could 
not possibly have exerted had they been solely the repre- 
sentatives of employing interests. Men such as Mr. Baruch 
and Thomas L. Chadbourne were enabled by the fact of their 
membership in the public group to take action and to achieve 
results which would have been impossible had they spoken 
for anything less than the general interest. _ 

The first division came over Mr. Gomper’s resolution call- 
ing on the conference to take action concerning the steel 
strike. Had that been brought to an immediate vote it would 


doubtless have been quickly defeated. Either the employing : 
group or the spokesman of labor would probably have with- _ 
drawn from the conference. As it happened, however, the 
specific question was deferred by a combination of the public — 
and labor groups until the conference had thrashed out the 
question of collective bargaining. Indicative of the temper — 
of the conference was its approach to this fundamental ques-_ 
tion. All appeared to realize that unless some decisive ac- 
tion was taken concerning it the conference would come to an’ 
inglorious end. The committee of fifteen containing five” 
representatives of each of the groups, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Chadbourne, finally drafted a resolution which was 


‘approved unanimously by the labor and the public members: 


of the committee. The five spokesmen of the employers had 
not, however, given it their sanction. The resolution was as 
follows: 

The right of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions, to 
bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers and in respect — 
to wages, hours of labor and rules and conditions of employment is” 


recognized. ; 
This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner 

to refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his 

employer if he so chooses. 
This was on Thursday. A dramatic moment in a confer-7 


ence replete with the picturesque was signalized when John” 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., first of all arose in his seat to speak in” 
behalf of the resolution. Judge Gary, who ordinarily occu-~ 
pied a chair nearby, was conspicuously absent. In a full,” 
rich voice Mr. Rockefeller read his argument. In the course™ 
of his address he made statements and used phrases which — 
have a memorable suggestion of that great coal strike in 1914" 
in which he was a prominent, if an unwilling, actor. “Repre- 
sentation is a principle which is fundamentally just and vital 
to the successful conduct of industry,” said Mr. Rockefeller. 
“This is the principle upon which the democratic government 
of our country is founded. 

Surely it is not consistent for us as Americans to demand 
democracy in government and to practice autocracy in in- 
dustry. . . With the developments in industry what they 
are today there is sure to come a progressive evolution from 
autocratic single control whether by capital, labor or the 
state to democratic control by all three.” 

How far Mr. Rockefeller is willing to carry forward the— 
implications of these broad statements the future alone knows. 


" Certain is it, however, that his utterances in defense of the 


principle of collective bargaining mark a revolutionary 
change of attitude from that which his Colorado fuel man- 
agers assumed, with his subsequent backing, at the outset of 
the wracking strike of 1913-14, If so great a change could be 
wrought in the stand of one man within that period surely 
there is ground for thinking that the industrial problem is 
not insoluble. 

The incident closed with the labor group clapping, as he 
sat down, the man they had damned from one end of the_ 
country to the other five years ago. Following Mr. Rocke- 
feller—perhaps in a not unconscious sequence, came John 
Spargo. Declaring himself a Socialist for all time, Mr. Spar- 
go, too, laid aside his pristine social philosophy for the pur-- 
poses of the present needs of the nation. He, too, pleaded 
in support of this mild recognition of the principle of trade 
unionism. Highly persuasive also was the argument of H. B. 
Endicott, of the public group, who spoke as an employer, as 
the employer of the largest number of workers in any single 
establishment in the shoe industry of the world. Quietly and 
from the: wealth of his own experience, Mr. Endicott argued 
in behalf of the recognition of collective bargaining. Later 
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e was followed by Paul Feiss and by Henry S. Dennison, 

who stood unequivocally for the principle of representation 
n industry and for the unqualified liberty of employes to 
jhoose their own representatives. 


| There was bitter controversy and much sharp speaking. 


rederick P. Fish, a lawyer and chairman of the National 
|ndustrial Board, led the initial attack on the majority recom- 
jaendation. Mr. Fish, and others of the employer group, in- 
jisted that the question of collective bargaining might be left 
‘0 the individual plant. He expressed the fear that collective 

»argaihing and the closed shop were synonymous. Through- 
put the entire discussion that argument was made. Obvious- 
y, however, the attitude taken by Mr. Rockefeller had a very 
portant influence on the employers’ group and the second 
lay of the discussion, F riday, indicated a distinct change in 
jentiment. On that occasion Harry A. Wheeler, chairman of 
lhe employers’ group, brought in a substitute resolution. Mr. 
Wheeler stated that the road principle of collective bar- 
aining was not the issue and that the right of organization 
was freely conceded by the employers. The resolution offered 
ry the employers as a substitute was as follows: 

Resolved that without in any way limiting the right of the wage 
arner to refrain from joining any association or to deal directly with 
lis employer as he chooses, the right of wage earners in private as 
listinguished from government employment, to organize in trade and 
abor unions, in shop industrial councils, or other lawful form of asso- 
‘ation, to bargain collectively, to be represented hy representatives of 
heir own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in 
espect to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employment, 
s recognized; and the right of the employer to deal or not to deal 
vith men or groups of men who are not his employes, and chosen by 
md from among them is recognized; and no denial is intended of the 
fight of an employer and his workmen to voluntarily agree upon the 
orm of their representative relations. 

The obvious immediate purpose of the employers’ version 
vas to save the steel strike which, it was freely said—not on 
he floor, of course, but in private conversation—had_ been 
ost by the strikers. The proviso, however, had a nullifying 
‘ffect on the entire resolution. So intense was the debate 
which followed that Samuel Gompers was brought from a 
sick bed to assist his labor associates in presenting their case. 
Another moment of high emotion came when the veteran labor 
eader, ill and showing in his voice the effects of the strain 
through which he had been, arose to state his case. The presi- 
lent of the American Federation of Labor spoke with that 
gassion which only a veteran orator has at his command. 
Nothing, however, was immediately decided. The close of 
Jay and the week-end recess shoved the ultimate decision an- 
other week forward, but the crisis seemed to have been passed. 
Neither the employing group nor the labor delegation had 
seen willing to take the responsibility of forcing a decision 
which might have meant the dissolution of the conference and 
the call to industrial warfare. Each seemed astutely so aware 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


_ Resolution offered by A. A. Landon, vice-president of the 
American Radiator Company, Buffalo, October 9, with the 
assent of the public group of which he is a member. 


Resolved, whereas, the first need of the country, in order 
to increase production and to reduce the cost of living, is that 
all obstructions from whatever source should be removed as 
soon as possible, now therefore be it 

Resolved that it is the wish of this conference, and it is 
hereby requested, that all who are now in a state of industrial 
conflict—those employers who have locked out labor, and labor 
now on strike for any cause whatsoever throughout che 
United States—immediately° resume the status quo, noth 
sides to resume their normal producing conditions without 
predjudice to their contentions in any existing dispute; agi- 
tation and organization on both sides to be withdrawn during 
a period of three months. 
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of the necessity of not affronting public opinion that further 
compromise appeared to be inescapable. 

As a background to the discussion and to subsequent de- — 
velopments, it should be borne in mind that none of the pre- 
vious efforts at laying the basis of industrial peace in America 
has’ succeeded in evoking a clear and unequivocal expression 
concerning trade unionism. The industrial commission ap- 
pointed by President McKinley in its final report was able to 
recommend: 

The right to be employed and protected without belonging to a union 
should be preserved; but every facility should be given labor to organ- 


ize if it desires and the last vestige of the notion that trade unions are 
a criminal conspiracy should be swept away. 


That recommendation was made seventeen years ago, in 
the days when President Roosevelt was first ending the regime 
of Mark Hanna, but in all the time which has since past no 
joint body, representative of the dominant elements in Ameri- 
can industrial life, has been able to unite on a more advanced 
statement. The United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations was unable to bring in a real majority report and 
so failed to crystalize the nation’s attitude toward this cen- 
tral question of industry. The War Labor Board—the Taft- 
Walsh board—was, it is true, during the war period able to 
utilize a very clear principle of union recognition. In the 
present conference, however, it was frankly stated that the 
necessities of the war had forced sacrifices which would not 
have willingly been made under other circumstances and 
which would not be repeated at this time. 

In contrast with this hesitance of the present Industrial 
Conference in this matter, the action of the recent British In- 
dustrial Conference is significant. The provisional joint 
committee reported to the Industrial Conference at West- 
minster on April 4 last, as follows: 


The basis of negotiation between employers and work people should, 
as is presently the case in the chief industries of the country, be the 
full frank acceptance of the employers’ organizations on the one hand 
and trade unions on the other as the recognized organizations to speak 
and act on behalf of their members. 


The Canadian Conference said: 


On the whole we believe the day has passed when any employer 
should deny his employes the right to organize. Employers claim that 
right for themselves and it is not denied by the workers. There seems 
to be no reason why the employer should deny like rights to those who 
are employed by him. 

Not only should employes be accorded the right of organizing, but 
the prudent employer will recognize such organization and will deal 
with duly accredited representatives thereof in all matters relating to 
the interests of the employes when it is fairly established to be repre- 
sentative of them all. 


The President’s conference will discuss other important 
aspects of the industrial problem. The high cost of living, 
industrial and vocational training, the hours and wages of 
women and children in industry, unemployment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and immigration are on its agenda. Action 
on these matters, on the proposal of the secretary of labor to 
establish a system of industrial councils for the purpose of 
preserving the peace between labor and capital, and on an 
endless variety of other resolutions presented by individual 
members and groups, was left in suspense until the confer- 
ence should pronounce its final opinion on this primary issue 
of the economic order. 

The son of the richest man in the world has, albeit, thrown 
the weight of his influence on the side of those who think that 
the principles of self-government which have proved good in 
political life are of value also in industry. Even with such 
an ally and with the very brilliant generalship of distin- 
guished members of the public group, a solution was not 
reached in first clash of debate. On that solution depends 
the outcome of the conference and probably the immediate 
peace and prosperity of American industry. 


Representation i 
An Address before the Industrial Conference at Washington ~ 
By John D. Rockefellow, Jr. 


SPEAK as a member of the public group. I hold no 
executive position in any business corporation and am 
not here representing any business interests. I have 
come in response to the request of the President to 

accept appointment as one of the representatives of the gen- 
eral public in this conference and am considering the ques- 
tions which come before the conference from that stand- 
point. oo 

The resolution before the conference is predicated upon the 
principle of representation in industry, which includes the 
right to organize and the right to bargain collectively. In 
supporting the resolution I beg leave to present the follow- 
ing statement which for the sake of brevity and clearness 
I have reduced to writing: 

The experiences through which our country has passed in 
the months of war, exhibiting as they have the willingness 
of all Americans, without distinction of race, creed or class, 
to sacrifice personal ends for a great ideal and to work to- 
gether in a spirit of brotherhood and cooperation has been 
a revelation to our own people and a cause for congratu- 
lation to us all. Now that the stimulus of the war is over 
the question which confronts our nation is how can these 
high levels of unselfish devotion to the common good be main- 


THE ROCKEFELLER RESOLUTION 


Resolution offered by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with respect 
~ to industrial representation, October 9, with the assent of the 
public group. 

Resolved, whereas, ihe common ground of agreement and 
action with regard to the future conduct of industry, and the 
development of a new relationship between capital and labor 
which the President sought in calling this conference can 
only be discovered as we approach the problem in the spirit 
of justice, brotherhood, and of willingness to put one’s self 
in the other man’s place, the coming of which means the 
substitution of confidence for distrust, of good will for enmity, 
of cooperation for antagonism; and 

Whereas this spirit can be developed only by the resumption 
of personal relations between employer and employe or the 
nearest possible approach thereto; and 

Whereas some form of representation in industry is essen- 
tial in order to make personal relations possible under modern 
industrial conditions: 

Now therefore be it 

Resolved, that this conference recognizes and approves the 
principle of representation in industry under which the em- 
ployes shall have an effective voice in determining their terms 
of employment and their working and living conditions; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that just what form representation shall take in 
each individual plant of corporation, so long as it be a method 
which is effective and just, is a question to be determined 
by the parties concerned in the light of the facts in each 
particular instance; and be it further 

Resolved, that any form of representation to be adequate 
must include: 

1. Ample provision whereby the stockholders and the em- 
ployes through their respective representatives shall give cur- 
1ent consideration to matters of common interest such as 
terms of employment and working and living conditions: 

2. And such further provisions, if any, as may be necessary 
to insure the prompt uncovering of grievances, real or alleged, 
and their speedy adjustment. 
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tained and extended to the civic life of the nation in times 
of peace. 4 

We have been called together to consider the industrial — 
problem. Only as each of us discharges his duties as a | 
member of this conference in the same high spirit of pa- 
triotism, of unselfish allegiance to right and justice, of devo- 
tion to the principles of democracy and brotherhood with 


which we approached the problems of the war can we hope 


* for success in the solution of the industrial problem which 


is no less vital to the life of the nation. There are pessi-~ 
mists who say that there is no solution short of revolution 
and the overturn of the existing social order. Surely the 
men and women who have shown themselves capable o 
such lofty sacrifice, who have actually given themselves so” 
freely, gladly, unreservedly as the people of this great coun- 
try have during these past years, will stand together as 
unselfishly in solving this great industrial problem as they 
did in dealing with the problems of the war if only right is _ 
made clear and the way to a solution pointed out. { 
The world position which our country holds today is due 
to the wide vision of the statesmen who founded these United” 
States and to the daring and indomitable persistence of the 
great industrial leaders, together with the myriads of men 
who with faith in their leadership have cooperated to rear 
the marvelous industrial structure of which our country today” 
is justly so proud. This result has been produced by the ~ 
cooperation of four factors in industry, labor, capital, man- 
agement and the public, the last represented by the consumer 
and by organized government. No one of these groups can 
alone claim credit for what has been accomplished. Just 
what is the relative importance of the contribution made to 
the success of industry by these several factors and what 
their relative rewards should be are debatable questions. 
But however views may differ on these questions it is clear 
that the common interest cannot be advanced by the effort of 
any one party to dominate the other, to arbitrarily dictate 
the terms on which alone it will cooperate, to threaten to 


- withdraw if any attempt is made to thwart the enforce- 


men of its will. 
is intolerable. 

Almost countles are the suggested solutions of the indus- 
trial problem which have been brought forth since industry 
first began to be a problem. Most of these are impracticable; 
some are unjust; some are selfish and therefore unworthy; 
some of them have merit and should be carefully studied. 
None can be looked to as a panacea. There are those who 
believe that legislation is the cure-all for every social, eco- 
nomic, political and industrial ill. Much can be done 
by legislation to prevent injustice and encourage right ten- 
dencies, but legislation will never solve the industrial prob- 
lem. Its solution can be brought about only by the intro- 
duction of a new spirit into the relationship between the 
parties to industry—a spirit of justice and brotherhood. 

The personal relationship which existed in bygone days 
is essential to the development of this new spirit. It must 
he reestablished; if not in its original form, at least as 


Such a position is as un-American as it 
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early so as possible. In the early days of the development 
{ industry, the employer and capital investor were fre- 
quently one. Daily contact was had between him and his 
mployes, who were his friends and neighbors. Any ques- 
ions which arose on either side were taken up at once and 
eadily adjusted. 

A feeling of genuine friendliness, mutual confidence and 
timulating interest in the common enterprise was the result. 
low different is the situation today. Because of the pro- 
ortions which modern industry has attained, employers 
md employes are too often strangers to each other. Per- 
onal contact, so vital to the success of any enterprise, is 
practically unknown and naturally misunderstanding, sus- 
icion, distrust and too often hatred have developed, bring- 
ng in their train all the industrial ills which have become 
ar too common. Where men are strangers and have no 
yoints of contact, this is the usual outcome. On the other 
1and, where men meet frequently about a table, rub elbows, 
xchange views and discuss matters of common interest, 
most invariably it happens that the vast majority of their 
lifferences quickly disappear and friendly relations are 
‘stablished. Much of the strife and bitterness in industrial 
elations results from lack of ability or willingness on the 
yart of both labor and capital to view their common prob- 
ems each from the other’s point of view. 

A man who recently devoted some months to studying 
he industrial problem and who came in contact with thou- 
ands of workmen in various industries throughout the 
ountry has said that it was obvious to him from the outset 
hat the working men were seeking for something which at 
irst he thought to be higher wages. As his touch with them 
xtended he came to the conclusion, however, that not higher 
vages but recognition as men was what they really sought. 
Vhat joy can there be in life, what interest can a man take 
in his work, what enthusiasm can he be expected to develop 
n behalf of his employer, when he is regarded as a number 
n a pay roll, a cog in a wheel, a mere “hand?” Who 
vould not earnestly seek to gain recognition of his man- 
ood and the right to be heard and treated as a human 
eing and not as a machine? 

| While obviously under present conditions those who in- 
est their capital in an industry, often numbered by the 


ands and tens of thousands of those who invest their labor, 
ntact between those two parties in interest can and must 
e established, if not directly, then through their respective 
epresentatives. The resumption of such personal relations 
rough frequent conference and current meetings, held for 
ae consideration of matters of common interest such as terms 
f employment, and working and living conditions, is essen- 
‘al in order to restore a spirit of mutual confidence, good 
dll and cooperation. Personal relations can be revived un- 
‘er modern conditions only through the adequate repre- 
entation of the employes. Representation is a principle 
hich is fundamentally just and vital to the successful con- 
uct of industry. This is the principle upon which the dem- 
cratic government of our country is founded. On the baittle- 
elds of France this nation poured out its blood freely in 
rder that democracy might be maintained at home and that 
s beneficent institutions might become available in other 
inds as well. Surely it is not consistent for us as Americans 
) demand democracy in government and practice autocracy 
1 industry. 

What can this conference do to further the establishment 
f democracy in industry and lay a sure and solid foun- 


will and industrial well being? 


aousand, cannot have personal acquaintance with the thou- 
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dation for the permanent development of cooperation, good- 
To undertake to agree on 
the details of plans and methods is apt to lead to endless 
controversy without constructive result. Can we not, how- 
ever, unite in the adoption of the principle of representation, 
and the agreement to make every effort to secure the endorse- 
ment and acceptance of this principle by all chambers of 
commerce, industrial and commercial bodies and all organ- 
izations of labor. Such action I feel confident would be 
overwhelmingly backed by public opinion and cordially ap- 
proved by the federal government. The assurance thus given 
of a closer relationship between the parties to industry would 
further justice, promote good-will and help to bridge the 
gulf between capital and labor. 

It is not for this or any other body to undertake to deter- 
mine for industry at large what form representation shall 
take. Once having adopted the principle of representation, 
it is obviously wise that the method to be employed should 
be left in each specific instance to be determined by the par- 
ties in interest. If there is to be peace and good-will between 
the several parties in industry it will surely not be brought 
about by the enforcement upon unwilling groups of a method 
which in their judgment is not adapted to their peculiar 
needs. In this as in all else, persuasion is an essential ele- 
ment in bringing about conviction. With the developments 
in industry what they are today there is sure to come a 
progressive evolution from autocratic, single control, whether 
by capital, labor, or the state, to democratic cooperative 
control by all three. The whole movement is evolutionary. 
That which is fundamental is the idea of representation, and 
that idea must find expression in those forms which will 
serve it best, with conditions, forces, and times, what they 
are. 


THE DENNISON RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions offered by Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., with the as- 
sent of the public group of which he is a member. 


Collective Bargaining 


Whereas a serious inequality of bargaining power between 
employers and employes always imperils industrial peace, 

And whereas equality of bargaining power requires both 
the right of collective bargaining upon the part of the employes 
and the right of the employers to deal directly with their em- 
ployes, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that it is the opinion of this 
conference that (1) Employers should at all times recognize 
the right of their employes independently to organize for the 
purpose of collective bargaining and should always be ready 
to meet any groups of their employes either directly or through 
its representatives, and 

(2) Labor should recognize the right of the employers to 
deal with their employes directly, through freely elected shop 
committees or otherwise, as well as through trade unions. 


Shop Committees 


Resolved, whereas maximum production is only possible if 
the full interest of the workman is enlisted in his work, and 

Whereas a sound social policy demands that work shall be 
done under conditions which promote the self-respect of the 
workman and afford him a sense of worthwhile accomplish- 
ment in his work, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that it is the opinion of the 
conference that the employers and employes in every factory 
should unite in bringing about the development of committees 
freely elected by the employes (whether as a part of the trade 


union system or otherwise, but not in antagonism to trade 
unionism) for the joint consideration by these committees and 
the employers of such constructive matters as methods of en- 
listing workers’ interest, and of improving efficiency of pro- 


duction, which are of mutual value to employers and employes. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING RESOLUTIONS 


Offered during the First Fortnight of the Industrial Conference 


Labor Proposals 


SECRETARY WILSON’S PLAN 


Resolution offered by the secretary of labor, William W. 
Wilson, October 9, based to a degree upon the working scheme 
of the War Labor Policies Board. 

Resolved, that there shall be created a board of equal 
number of employers and employes in each of the principal 


industries and a board to deal with miscellaneous industries 


not having a separate board. The representatives of labor 
on such boards shall be selected in such manner as the work- 
men in the industry may deterinme. The representatives of 
the employers shall be selected in such manner as the em- 
ployers in the industry may determine. 

Whenever any dispute arises in any plant or series of plants 
that cannot be adjusted locally the question or questions in 
dispute shall be referred to the board created for that industry 
for adjustment. The board shall also take jurisdiction when- 
ever in the judgment of one-half of its members a strike or 
lockout is imminent. Decisions of the board on questions of 
wages, hours of labor, or working conditions must be arrived 
at by unnanimous vote. If the board shall fail to come to a 
unanimous determination of any such question, the question 
in dispute shall be referred to a general board appointed by 
the President of the United States in the following manner: 

One-third of the number to be appointed in agreement with 
the organization or organizations of employers most representa- 
tive of employers; one-third of the number to be appointed in 
agreement with the organization or organizations of labor most 
representative of labor, one-third of the number to be ap- 
pointed by the President direct. 

Any question in dispute submitted to the general board for 
adjudication shall be decided by the unanimous vote of the 
board. If the general board fails to arrive at a decision by 
unanimous vote, the question or questions at issue shall be 
submitted to an umpire for determination. The umpire shall 
be selected by one of the two following processes: First, by 
unanimous selection of the general board. Failing of such 
selection, then the umpire shall be drawn by lot from a 
standing list of twenty persons named by the President of the 
United States us competent umpires in labor disputes. 

In all disputes that may be pending locally, or before the 
industrial board, or before the general board, or before the 
umpire, the employers and employes shall each have the 
right to select counsel of their own choice to represent them 
in presenting the matter in controversy. 

Whenever an agreement is reached loc- 
ally, or by the unanimous vote of the in- 
dustrial board, or by the unanimous vote 
of the general board, or by the decision 
of the umpire, the conclusion arrived at 
shall have all the force and effect of a 
trade agreement. which employers and em- 
ployes shall be morally bound to accept 
and abide by. 

It is understood that this plan would 
not interfere with any system of joint 
wage conference now in existence, unless 
or until the failure to agree in such a 
conference made a strike or lockout im- 
minent. 
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Prepared by W.B. Wilson. 
Secretary of Labor. 


General Board 
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THE A. F, OF L. PLATFORM 


Resolution offered by Samuel Gompers, president of the 
A. F. of L., with the assent of the labor group of which he is 


chairman 


Resolved, this conference of representatives of the public, 
of the employers and business men and of labor, called by the 
President of the United States, hereby declares in favor of 
the following: 

1. The right of wage-earners to organize in trade and labor 
unions for the protection and promotion of their rights, inter- 
ests and welfare. 

2. Yhe right of wage-esrtiers to bargain collectively through 
trade and labor unions with employers regarding wages, hours 
of labor, and relations and conditons of employment. 


3. The right of wage-earners to be represented by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing in negotiations and adjust- 
ments with employer in respect to wages, hours of labor, and 
relations and conditions of employment. 

4. The right of freedom of speech of the press and of assem- 
blage, all being responsible fer their utterances and actions. 

5. The right of employers to organize into associations or 
groups to bargain collectively through their chosen represen- 
iatives in respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations and 
cenditions of employment. 

6. The hours of labor should not exceed eight hours per 
day. One day of rest in each week should be observed, 
preferably Sunday. Half-holiday on Saturday should be en- 
couraged. 

Overtime beyond the established hours of labor should be 
discouraged, but when absolutely necessary should be paid 
for at a rate not less than time and one half time. 

7. The right of all wage-earners, skilled and unskilled, to 
a living wage is hereby declared, which minimum wage shall 
insure the workers and their families to live in health and 
comfort in accord with the concepts and standards of Amer- 
ican life. 

8. Women should receive the same pay as men for equal 
work performed. 

Women workers should not be permitted to perform. tasks 
disproportionate to their physical strength or which tend to 
impair their potential motherhood and prevent the contin 
uation of a nation of strong, healthy, sturdy and intelligent 
raen and women. 

9. The services of children Jess than six- 


Plan for Labor Adjustment. teen years of age for private gain should 


be prohibited. 

10. To secure a greater share of consid- 
eration and cooperation to the workers in 
all matters affecting the industry in which 
they are engaged, to secure and assure 
continuously improved industrial relations 
between employers and workers and to safe- 
guard the rights and principles hereinbe- 
fore declared, as well as to advance con- 
ditions generally, a method should be pro- 
vided for the systematic review of industrial 
relations and conditions by those directly 
‘concerned in éach industry. 
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The Employer’s Platform 


Statement of principles which should govern the employment 
relation in industry, as submitted by the employer group to 
the industrial conference. 


OUND industrial development must have as its foundation 

S productive efficiency, and high productive efficiency re- 

quires not only energy, loyalty and intelligence on the 

part of management and men but sincere cooperation in the 

employment relation based upon mutua\ confidence and 
sympathy. 

This is true of all’ producing industries, large and small, of 
the farming industry as well as the manufacturing. While 
there are differences between the different branches of industry 
which call for special application of the underlying principles, 
these principles are the same in all. 

Without efficiency in production, that is to say, without a 
large product economically produced, there will be no fund 
for the payment of adequate compensation for labor, manage- 
ment and capital, and high cost of living will inevitably con- 
tinue. Moreover, without such efficiency it will be impossible 
for American industry successfully to compete in foreign 
markets or with foreign competition in this country. The 
larger and more effective the production, the greater will be 
the return to all engaged in the industry, and the lower the 
cost of living. 

The requisite efficiency in production can not be secured 
unless there is effective cooperation between employer and 
employe such as is only possible where, with a full understand- 
ing of each other’s point of view, management and men meet 
upon a common ground of principle and in a spirit of co- 
operation based upon good understanding and a recognition of 
what is fair and right between the two. Then only can there 
be that harmony which will insure the prosperity of those en- 
gaged in industry and of all the people. 

With full recognition of the vital importance of these condi- 
tions and with due realization of the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon management to secure their practical application in 
industrial affairs, we submit the following which we regard as 
fundamentally sound in the interest of industry, of those em- 
ployed or concerned in industry, and of the people as a whole. 

1. Production. The industrial organization as a productive 
agency is an association of management, capital and labor, vol- 
untarily established for economic production through coopera- 
tive effort. It is the function of management to coordinate 
and direct capital and labor for the joint benefit of all parties 
concerned and in the interest of the consumer and of the com- 
munity. No employment relation can be satisfactory or fulfill 
its functions for the common good, which does not encourage 
and require management and men to recognize a joint as well 
as an individual obligation to improve and increase the quant- 
ity and quality of production to as great an extent as possible, 
consistent with the health and well-being of the workers. 

There should be no intentional restriction of productive ef- 
fort or output by either the employer or the employe to create 
an artificial scarcity of the product or of labor in order to in- 
crease prices or wages; nor should there be any waste of the 
productive capacity of industry through the employment of 
unnecessary labor or inefficient management. 

It is the duty of management on the farms and in industry 
and commerce, as far as possible, to procure the capital neces- 
sary for the increased production that is required, and of both 
management and labor to cooperate to promote the use of 
capital in the most efficient fashion. 

2. The Establishment as a Productive Unit. Recog- 
nizing the cooperative relationship between management and 
men essential to productive efficiency as a pre-requisite for na- 
tional and individual well-being, the establishment rather than 
the industry as a whole or any branch of it should, as far as 
practicable, be considered as the unit of production and of 
mutual interest on the part of the employer and the employe. 
Here by experimentation and adaptation should be worked out 
and set up satisfactory means for cooperative relations in the 
operation of the establishment, with due regard to local factors. 

Each establishment should develop contact and full oppor- 
tunity for interchange of view between men and management 
through individual or collective dealing or a combination of 
both, or by some other effective method, always predicated on 
both sides on honesty of purpose, fairness of attitude and due 
recognition of the joint interest and obligation in the common 
enterprise in which they are engaged. Machinery is not enough 
for this purpose. There must also be sympathy and good will, 


Lene 


with earnest intent that whatever the means employed they 
must be effective. 

3. Conditions of Work. It is the duty of management 
to make certain that the conditions under which work is car- 
ried on are as safe and as satisfactory to the workers as the 
nature of the business reasonably permits. Every effort should 
be made to maintain steady employment of the workers both 
on their account and to increase efficiency. Each establish- 
ment should study carefully the causes of unemployment, and 
individually and in cooperation with other establishments in 
the same and other industries should endeavor to determine and 
to maintain conditions and business methods which will result 
in the greatest possible stability in the employment relation. 


4. Wages. While the law of supply, and demand must in- 
evitably play a large part in determining the wages in any 
industry or in any establishment at any particular time, other 
conditions must be taken into account, such as the efficiency of 
the worker and the wage standard of the industry in the lo- 
cality. The wage should be so adjusted as to promote the 
maximum incentive consistent with health and well-being and 
the full exercise of individual skill and effort. Moreover, the 
business in each establishment and generally in industry 
should be so conducted that the worker should receive a wage 
sufficient to maintain him and his family at a standard of liv- 
ing that should be satisfactory to a right-minded man in view 
of the prevailing cost of living, which should fairly recognize 
the quantity and quality of his productive effort and the value 
and length of his service, and reflect a participation on his 
part in the prosperity of the enterprise to which he is devoting 
his energy. 

Many plans are now under consideration for adding to the 
fixed wage of the worker such, for example, as bonsus pay- 
ments, profit-sharing and stock ownership. All such plans 
should be carefully studied in each establishment. It may well 
be that in many instances the employer and the employe could 
work out an arrangement of such a character to their mutual 
advantage. 

In order that the worker may in his own and general interest 


’ develop his full earning capacity and command his maximum 


wage it should be a primary concern of management to assist 
him to secure employment suited to his abilities, to furnish 
him incentive and opportunity for improvement, to provide 
proper safeguards for his health and safety, and to aid him to 
increase the value of his productive effort. ; 

Where women are doing work equal with that of men under 
the same conditions, they should receive the same rates of pay 
as men and should be accorded the same opportunities for 
training and advancement. 

5. Hours of Work. Hours of work schedules should be 
fixed at the point consistent with the health of the worker and 
his right to an adequate period of leisure for rest, recreation, 
home life and self-development. To the extent that the work 
schedule is shortened beyond this point the worker as well as 
the community must inevitably pay in the form of a reduced 
standard of living. i 

The standard of the work schedule should be the week, vary- 
ing as the peculiar requirements of individual industries may 
demand. Overtime work should, as far as possible, be avoided, 
and one day of rest in seven should be provided. 

6. Settlement of Disputes. Each establishment should 
provide adequate means for the discussion of all questions and 
the just and prompt settlement of al! disputes that arise be- 
tween management and men in the course of industrial opera- 
tion, but there should be no improper limitation or impair- 
ment of the exercise by management of its essential function 
of judgment and direction. 

7. Right to Associate. All men have the right to asso- 
ciate voluntarily for the accomplishment of lawful purposes by 
lawful means. The association of men, whether of employers, 
employes or others, for collective action or dealing confers no 
authority and involves no right of compulsion over those who 
do not desire to act or deal with them as an association. The 
arbitrary use of such collective power to coerce or control 
others without their consent is an infringement of personal 
liberty and a menace to the institutions of a free people. 

8. Responsibility of Associations. The public safety 
requires that there shall be no exercise of power without cor- 
responding responsibility. Every association, whether of em- 
ployers or employes, must be equally subject to public auth- 
ority and Jegally answerable for its own conduct or that of its 
agents. 
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9. Freedom of Contract. With the right to associate 


recognized, the fundamental principle of individual freedom 
demands that every person must be free to engage in any law- 
ful occupation or enter into any lawful contract as an em- 
ployer or an employe, and be secure in the continuity and 
rewards of his effort. The only qualification to which such 
liberty of contract is subject lies in the power of the state, 
within limits imposed by the Constitution, to regulate in the 


public interest, for example, for the promotion of health, safety 
and morals. 


10. The Open Shop. The principles of individual liberty 

and freedom of contract upon which our institutions are fun- 
damentally based require that there should be no interference 
with the “open shop,” that is, the shop in which membership 
or non-membership in any association is not made a condition 
of employment. While fair argument and persuasion are per- 
missable, coercive methods, aimed at turning the “open shop” 
into a “closed union” or “closed non-union shop,” should not 
be tolerated. 
~ There should be no denial of the right of an employer and 
his workers voluntarily to agree that their relation shall be 
that of the “closed union shop” or of the “closed non-union 
shop.” But the right of the employer and his men to con- 
tinue their relations on the principle of “open shop” should 
not be denied or questioned. No employer should be required 
to deal with men or groups of men who are not his employes 
or chosen by and from among them. 

Under the organization of the “open shop” there is not the 
same opportunity for outside interference on the part of other 
Interests to prevent close and harmonious relations between 
employer and employe. Their efforts to continue or secure 
such harmonious relationship are not complicated to the same 
extent by intervention of an outside interest which may have 
aspirations and plans of its own to promote, which are not 
necessarily consistent with good relations in the shop. 


11. The Right to Strike or Lockout. In the statement 
of the principle that should govern as to the right to strike or 
lockout, a sharp distinction should be drawn between the em- 
ployment relations in the field (a) of the private industry; 
(b) of the public utility service; and (c) of government em- 
ployment, federal, state or muncipal. In all three there are 
common rights and obligations but, insofar as the right to 
strike or lockout is concerned, the nature of the government 
service and public utility operations requires that they should 
be considered from a somewhat different point of view than 
private industry. 

In private industry the strike or the lockout is to be de- 
plored; but the right to strike or lockout should not be denied 


as an ultimate resort after all possible means of adjustment 
have been exhausted. Both employers and employes should 
recognize the seriousness of such action and should be held to 
a high responsibility for the same. The statement that the 
right to strike or lockout should not be denied does not cover 
the matter of the sympathetic strike or lockout, where for mere 
purposes of coercion there is a combination deliberately in- 
flicting injury upon parties against whom the assailants have 
no grievance for the purpose of accomplishing an ulterior re- 
sult. The sympathetic strike is indefensible, anti-social and 
immoral. The same may be said of the blacklist, the boycott, 
and also of the sympathetic lockout. 

In public utility service the public interest and welfare must 
be the paramount and controlling consideration. Modern so- 
cial life demands the uninterrupted and unimpaired operation 
of such service, upon which individuals and communities are 
as depended as is human life on the uninterrupted circulation 
of the blood. The state should, therefore, impose such regu- 
lations as will assure continuous operation, at the same time 
providing adequate means for the prompt hearing and adjust- 
ment of complaints and disputes. 

In government employment the orderly and continuous ad- 
ministration of governmental activities is imperative. A strike 
of government employes is an attempt to prevent the operation 
of government until the demands of such employes are granted, 
and cannot be tolerated. No public servant can obey two 
masters; he cannot divide his allegiance between the govern- 
ment which he serves and a private organization which, under 
any circumstances, might obligate him to suspend his duties, 
or agrees to assist him morally or financially if he does. Social 
self-defense demands that no combination to prevent the opera- 
tion of government be permitted. The right of government em- 
ployes to be heard and to secure just redress should be amply 
safeguarded. 


12. Training. Practicai plans should be inaugurated in 
industry and outside of it for the training and upgrading of 
industrial workers, their proper placement in industry, the 
adoption and adaptation of apprenticeship systems; the ex: 
tension of vocational education and sueh other adjustments oi 
our educational system to the needs of industry as will prepare 
the worker for more effective and profitable service to society 
and to himself. 


The foregoing is limited to a statement of principles. Only 
casual reference has been made to methods by which such 
principles may be carried into effect. The problems are so 
serious and difficult that such methods must be worked out by 
the individual establishments in conjunction with their em- 
ployes and by industry as a whole. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS AND THE PUBLIC 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Resolution offered by Henry S. Dennison on October 9, with 
the assent of the Public Group. 

Resolved, whereas security of livelihood to the wage-earner 
is essential to a sound social program, and 

Whereas the worker is not in a position either himself to 
insure his livelihood against times of unemployment, or to 
demand from his employer such insurance, and 

Whereas the cast of such unemployment is borne by the 
whole community either directly or by a lowered vitality 
of its working people, and 

Whereas state provision of such insurance will be cumber- 
some and rigid, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
conference that each employer, jointly with his employes should 
provide for an alleviation of the burden placed upon his em- 
ployes during periods or seasons of unemployment, and should 
endeavor to reduce the cost of these measures through render- 
ing employment as stable as possible. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Resolution introduced October 16 by Gertrude Barnum with 
the assent of the Public Group. 

Whereas, it was demonstrated during the war that a National 
Employment Service tended toward: the wise distribution and 
stabilization of labor and resultant increased production, and 

Whereas, permanent employment exchanges under govern- 
ment supervision in the principal European countries have 
proved of great value to their whole peoples, and 


Whereas, there are now before our Congress bills to extend 
and perpetuate a National Employment Bureau, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that this conference urge upon 
Congress to immediately consider these bills to establish a 
permanent National Employment Agency in this country. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES 


Resolution introduced October 16 by Miss Wald, Mr Endt- 
cott and Mr. Feiss, with the assent of the Public Group. 


Whereas, it is the sense of the conference that the establish- 
ment by the federal government of an equitable and scientiiic 
system providing for the ready and periodical adjustmeni ef 
standards of pay of all federal civil service employes, based on 
the changes in the cost of living and other circumstances, will 
furnish an example by which employers generally will desire 
to be guided, and 

Whereas, the existing salary grades of a large percentage 
of federal civil service employes have undergone no substantial 
revision during the past six years, and 

Whereas, the low salaries now prevailing in many branches 
of the government service are evidence that the equitable ad- 
justments necessary to provide incomes in proportion to the 
prevailing cost of living have not been made 

Be it Resolved, that the conference recommend to Congress 
that it provide for the establishment of a system which shall 
be based upon scientific principles and which 
ready and equitable means for adjusting the st 


[Continued on Page 45] 
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TO ALL SURVEY 
READERS 


me ROUGHOUT October, the mailing 
schedule of the Survey has been 
oroken by the strike and lockout in the 
3ressrooms and the “vacationing” en 
masse of the compositors in the New 
York job printing trade. In common 
with practically all the periodicals pub- 
ished in New York, the Survey has 
suffered while the employers and the na- 
ional labor officials have been at logger- 
1eads with the New York labor unions. 
Jur October Reconstruction Number 
‘October 4) was cut in two, printed 
‘rom zinc etchings made of entire pages, 
and mailed on October 20. The issues 
‘or October 11 and 18 were skipped. 
n view of the importance of the indus- 
rial conference at Washington we have 
orought out this half-sized number (Oc- 
ober 25) at double expense, at a 
New Jersey union printing plant, thus 
enabling us to put in the hands of Sur- 
vEY readers the texts of the more im- 
portant resolutions reported out from 
sommittees during the first fortnight of 
the conference. 

College and short-term subscriptions 
0 the Survey will be extended for as 
many weeks as have been missed, or if 
sourses are so far advanced as to make 
she broken series unavoidable as text, 
money will be refunded. 

| With respect to general subscribers, 
hhree courses are open: 

(a) That adopted by one weekly 
which has never missed an issue in two 
or three generations: to collate mate- 
rial from week to week and, as soon as 
he situation lifts, send the released 
numbers in rapid fire order to subscrib- 
srs. The SuRVEY is not employing this 
nethod. 

(b) More generally adopted: To 
sarry forward for a corresponding pe- 
riod of weeks the subscription terms of 
Ul subscribers. Any Survey reader 
vho feels that unless this is done he will 
10t be getting his money’s worth, should 
end us his name and we will gladly set 
»ver his subscription record. 

(c) The Survey has decided on a 
hird course. We believe we are en- 
raged in rendering service rather than 
narketing particular issues. The two 
Yctober numbers printed will cost well 
owards as much as the four regular is- 
ues would have cost. The new print- 
ng costs growing out of the strike will 
ye a handicap throughout the year at our 
nodest $4 rate. If there is any margin 
eft from our October budget, it will 
mable us for the first time in years to 
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THIS is an opportune time to 
lay in a supply of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at McCutcheon’s. 
To buy Handkerchiefs now at Mc- 
Cutcheon prices, whether purchased 
for personal use or in anticipation of gift occasions, 
is to practice true thrift. 


Order Embroidering Now 


It is particularly desirable that Handkerchiefs, as 
well as Table Linens, which are to be embroidered 
with initials or monograms for Christmas, should 
be ordered before November 15th. This will allow 
us time to execute the work in the best possible 
manner, as well as insure you against disappoint- 


Send for the new 32-page Fall and Winter 
Catalog. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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carry our weekly thirty-two page unit 
into next summer without cutting; and 
may enable us, also, from time to time 
to bring out opportune material of dis- 
tinctive value—such as this present 
number. 

This, it seems to us, is a much more 
real service than to print out-of-date 
news or to cripple Survey Associates 
financially throughout the new publish- 
ing year, by post-dating subscriptions 
while our overhead goes on. For print- 
ing costs and published pages are, of 
course, only half the story. 


The Survey staff has employed the 
breathing spell occasioned by the strike 
in blocking out work and in field in- 
quiries which will count for much in 
succeeding months, enriching issues and 
getting under the surface of situations. 

Two members of the staff have, for 
example, spent from one to two weeks 
in the Pittsburgh steel district and their 
findings will be brought out at the first 
opportunity. 

A review of the printers’ strike will 
be published at a later date. 

Tue Eprror. 
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NEW JERSEY’S LABOR COUNCIL 


HE earliest effort to promote a 

state-wide program for meeting the 
post-war labor situation was started by 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce about a year ago. Becoming in- 
terested in the shop committee move- 
ment as then developing in such repre- 
sentative plants in the state as the Stand- 
-ard Oil Co. of N. J., the General Elec- 
tric Co., the Hercules Powder Co. and 
others, the chamber engaged H. F. J. 
Porter, industrial engineer, to formulate 
a plan of study. Mr. Porter instituted 
a pioneer shop committee in this country 
in a Westinghouse plant in Pittsburgh in 


1903. Conferences were called, invi- 
lations being extended to all the plants, 
more than one hundred in number, scat- 
tered over the country, which had a- 
dopted the shop committee system, to 
send representatives of employers and 
employes to relate their experiences. 
The first conference held was attended 
by representatives of these two clements 
from such varied interests as the Color- 
ado Fuel and Iron Co., the Standard 
Oil Co., of N. J. the Hercules Powder 
Co., the General Electric Co., the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., the Midvale Steel Co., 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., ( Shelton 
looms), B. Edmund David (silk mills), 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN, By Mary Austin 


Mrs. 


Austin’s book leads the young woman beyond her first conception of citizenship, which was to 


emulate man, to bthe recognition and development of woman’s distinctive contribution which includes, ‘ther 


habit to think the next thing,” ‘‘her appreciation of values,”’ 


family type of organization.’’ 


Cloth 12 mo. 


Net $1.35 


‘her new experience of togetherness,”’ “‘the 


Postpaid $1.50 


YOUNG WOMEN IN THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER. A Siudy Outline for 
use with The Young Woman Citizen, by Mary Cady 


Miss Cady has skillfully arrange’ for student citizens a series of thought-compelling questions on women’s 


distinctive contribution to citizenship. 


Net 35 cents 


Postpaid 95 cents 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY, By William Adams Brown 


The author outlines the principles of Christianity in their application to the question of wages, hours of 


. labor, sanitation, housing, etc. 


16 mo. 


Net 35 cents 


Postpaid 40 cents 


FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS, By Margaret Hodgen 


One in a Vocational designed to dignify factory work in its relation to the world of industry. 


Board 


Net 85 cents 


Postpaid 95 cents 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS, By Estella T. Weeks 


A comparative study of sixty reconstruction programs, 


their content and viewpoint. Part I discusses 


working men and women—their life and work; Part II, collective bargaining; Part III, Industrial Democracy ; 


Part IV, International Labor Programs. 


Net 25 cents 


Postpaid 40 cents 


STATE LAWS AFFECTING WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


A statement of the status of the various states in regard to protective legislation for women with twelve 


outline maps and key for coloring to denote legislation. 


Net 40 cents 


QUESTIONS ON COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


These searching questions on industrial problems will be an invaluable guide in studying any local com- 


munity; also to any citizen of an industrial community who desires to become generally intelligent upon 


the industrial situation. 


Net 15 cents 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE YOUNG WOMAN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Three pamphlets by Ernestine L. Friedman which will be of interest and value as a guide to anyone 


planning work or investigation in an industrial community. 


1. How to Begin—Organization. 
2. The Industrial Club and Its Program. 
3. The Federation—An Industrial Movement. 


THE WOMANS PRES 


Booksh »ps F very- 


where or 


30 cents 
35 cents 
35 cents 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


the Demuth Co. (pipe manufacturers, 
Morse Dry Dock and Repair Co., Printz 
Biederman Co. (clothes), William Fi 
lene’s. Sons Company (department | 
store). Later conferences extend. | 
ing through the winter and spring | 
were attended by representatives from _ 
the War Labor Board, the Depart . 
ment of Labor, political and social | 
science organizations, trade unions, ete.” 


At a meeting called by the chamber on. 
September 17 last, a comprehensive re | 


port on shop committees held: 2 | 


>. 
It is clearly recognized that cooperation | 


is the only effective means for the advance: . 
ment of a better relationship between em- - 
ployers and workers in justice to the entire 
community. The right of the workers to he } 
represented by whomsoever they trust is com : 
ceded, while the question of open or closed | 
shop is left to be considered on the merits ; 
of each individual case. Shop committees ; 
are favored only in combination with exist - 
ing organizations and the logical form of * 
representative government in industry through | 
a joint industrial council is advocated. 


A proposal was made by Governor ' 
Runyon and endorsed by Arthur A. . 
Quinn, president of the New Jersey” 
State Federation of Labor, that a joint: 
industrial council as recommended by - 
the Bureau of State Research be estab- - 
lished, and this was adopted and is: 
now being put into effect. The council . 
will be composed of fifteen members: 
five representatives of the business in- 
terests of the state—four of these to 
be appointed by the Manufacturers | 
Association of New Jersey, and one by 
the State Board of Agriculture; five: 
representative of the workers, to be: 
selected by the state federation of la 
bor—one of these to be either its presi- 
dent or its secretary; five representa- 
tives of the general public, as follows: 
the state commissioner of labor, an ap- 
pointee of the governor “who shall be 
especially familiar with industrial prob-. 
lems,” one from the New Jersey League’ 
of Municipalities, one from the state 
chamber of commerce, one to be elected 
jointly by the business and workers’ rep- 
resentatives. The council will meet 
monthly or more often and will “dis- 
cuss current industrial events, gather in- 
formation, make investigations and issue 
recommendations to its respective con- 
stituencies; and, whenever called upon, 
arbitrate on industrial controversies.” 
Each of the three groups will have 
its own chairman and secretary and may 
meet as a separate committee. The ex- 
penses of the council are to be shared 
by the parties to it. This plan can 
be amended upon affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the council and remains 
in effect until one of the three parties, 
upon thirty days notice, withdraws. The 


council is now in process of being or- 
ganized. 


Selected from 
STOKES 
Fall List 


=—— 


The LIMITS of STATE 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


By HUNTLY CARTER 


The views of Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, General Smuts, Margaret Mac- 
millan and thirty-seven other repre- 
sentative English men and women on 
State Control. These views arrived at 
through a_series of questions as to 
what limit should be put on State 
Control and what the future outlook 
is, are of vital importance to Ameri- 
cans since our labor problems are 
rapidly becoming similar to those of 
Great Britain. Net $4.50. 


RACE and 


NATIONALITY 
By JOHN OAKESMITH 


The author examines the current 
views of national character, proves 
the fallacy of accepting race as a 
basis, and suggests a practical basic 
principle which explains nationality 
as the common interests of a people 
developed through generations into a 
characteristic traditional culture. 
Net $4.00. 


UNCLE SAM, 
FIGHTER 
By WILLIAM A. DUPUY 


How Uncle Sam drafted, equipped, 
trained and used his army of three 
million men, with authoritative facts 
not generally understood concerning 
the working of our huge war machine. 
A splendid book for boys. Net $1.50. 
Illustrated. ; 


THE BOYS’ 
AIRPLANE BOOK 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


The facts every boy wants today 
about the airplane—its history, con- 
struction and uses, with full direc- 
tions for making a boy-carrying 
glider. Fully illustrated. Net $1.50. 
For a full description of our new 
books write for our free 32-page il- 
lustrated catalog, mentioning this ad- 
vertisement. 


es wees 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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RESOLUTIONS 
[Continued from Page 42] 
of individuals and groups employed in the fed- 
eral civil service, as changing circumstances 
may from time to time require. Such a sys- 
tem should be so flexible as to provide due 


consideration and ample recompense for merit 
and faithful service. 


CHILD LABOR 
Resolution introduced October 16 by Lillian 


D.'’Wald with the assent of the Public Group. 


Whereas, child labor in the United States is 
an element unfavorable to settled industrial 


‘progress; 


1. Because it is a low wage -competition 
with adult labor; 

2. Because it compels inadequate educa- 
tion and training for adult life, tending in turn 
to discontent and irresponsibility: 

Be it therefore Resolved, that the minimum 
standards of age, and educational and physical 
development should be established by law, 
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conforming to the standards recommended by 
the United States Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ences of 1919, vi. ; 

Resolved, that child labor should be elim- 
inated as a factor in American industry. 

The proper occupation for a child is prepara- 
tion for an intelligent self-supporting life. 
His time and energies, whether in school, at 
work or at play, should be conserved by the 
state to this end. Minimum standards of age 
and educational and physical development 
should be established by law in every state to 
safeguard children against exploitation and 
injury. 

Resolved, that we recommend the establish- 
ment of the following standards as a mini- 
mum below which no section of this country 
should be allowed to fall; 

1. Age. An age minimum of 16 for em- 
ployment in any occupation including agricul- 
ture and domestic service when schools are in 
session, and of further restrictions in occupa- 
tions offering unusual or excessive hazards, 
e. g., mines, quarries, night messenger service. 

2. Education. Full time schooling for at 
least nine months each year for all children 
between 7 and 16 years of age, and part-time 
schooling up to 18 years. 

3. Physical standards. A certificate of 
physical fitness issued by qualified physician 
should precede every issuance of a working 
certificate, and such supervision of the health 
and development of working children should 
be provided as is necessary to ensure a vigor- 
ous adult working life. 

Resolved, that the maximum working day 
for miners should in no case exceed eight 
hours; that hours spent in continuation school 
by children under 18 should be regarded as 
part of the working day, and that all night 
work for minors should be prohibited; that a 
minimum wage not less than the cost of de- 
cent and healthful living should be establish- 
ed, and that the public should make provision 
for vocational guidance and for advising chil- 
dren who leave school regarding suitable em- 
ployment, and should supervise their occupa- 
tions during their early working years. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


Resolution: introduced October 16 by Ida M. 
Tarbell with the assent of the Public Group. 

Whereas, the protection of the health of 
women workers is as vital to the economic as 
to the social welfare of the nation. 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, that this 
conference recommend the following policies 
and standards issued and advocated by the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
They were endorsed by employers of labor, 
Chambers of Commerce, and the organized 
working women as the best standards for the 
employment of women in industry from the 
standpoint of health and efficiency: 


1—Hours of Labor 

1. Daily Hours. No woman shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one day. 

2. Half Holiday on Saturday. The half holi- 
day on Saturday should be the custom. 

3. One Day of Rest in Seven. Every woman 
worker shall have one day of rest in every 
seven days. 

4. Night Work. No woman shall be em- 
ployed between the hours of 10 Pp. m. and 
6 A. M. 

II—Wages 

1. The Basis of Determination of Wages. 
Wages should be established on the basis of 
occupation and not on the basis of sex. The 
minimum wage rate should cover the cost of 
living for dependents ‘and not merely for the 
individual. 

III—W orking Conditions 

1. Prohibited Occupations. Women must 

not be employed in occupations involving the 
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Bausch and Lomb Balopticon 


Education through the eye. 

Which “gets” a thought 
“‘across’’ faster—word or pic- 
ture? 

Why are “movies” quick- 
er educators than books? 

Why are “illustrated” 
talks better attended than a// 
words lectures? 

Visual education— 
education throug! 
Bausch& Lomb Bal- 
opticons, particular- 

ly is recognized now as 

the quickest means for 

making people under- 
: stand. 

Combined Balopticon~ For Didn’t dictures bring 
Lantern Slides and Opaque ‘the war to us faster, mor€ 
Objects. Price, $150. vividly, than words? 


And as for the quality of Balopticon pictures—Bal 
opticons are Bausch & Lomb products. ‘That guaran 
tees the quality of the pictures. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
528 ST.PAULSTREET ROCHESTER,N Y. 
N:.w York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 
Apparatus. Range Finders and Gun Sights for A my 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical 
Products. 


Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 
We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor person is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

Send your donation to-day. 
Iivery kind of Bib'e for ze Honan 
Oxford, Bagster, C: mbridge, Holman, 

y Nelson, at Special Discounts. 

Universal Bible <unday Dec. 7. 
Endorsed by official bodies of 
nearly all churches. Free /‘terature. 

NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY — { 
675 Madison Ave, (110th year) New York. 


‘A vivid narrative of 
mighty reactions’’ 
says HORACE TRAUBEL of 


THE PROTESTANT 


The author calls it ‘A scrap-book for in- 
surgents.”’ Dr. Jenkins, Kansas City’s 
leading minister and editor of the Kansas 
believes in the church, but he 
with wrath at the hypocrisy and 


City Post, 
flames 
weakness of conventional church life. He 


demands a new leadership to bring the 
church out from the autocracy of Protes- 
tantism into the freedom of the new day. 
$1.35, plus 10 cents postage, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
712 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 
AND CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, October 14-28, 1919. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others inter- 
ested in the care of underweight and 
malnourished children. Director, Wm. 
R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee $50.00, in- 
cluding all materials. Limited number 
partial scholarships. 


Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary of 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, 
44 Dwight Street, Boston 
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“use of poisons which are proved to be more 


SAM 


3 The Life Story of 
England’s Great Pioneer 
in Social Work 


CANON BARNETT 


His Lire, Work AND FRIENDS 


By MRS. S. A. BARNETT 
With Introduction by Robert A. Woods 


Review from the Survey 


“This can hardly fail to take its place among the great biographies. It 
sets forth in the story of one life-time, the origin and development of nearly 
all the phases of an essentially new branch of civilization. It shows in what 
unprecedented manner and degree a prolific constructive genius brought forth 
method and system for meeting, point after point, in representative fashion, 
the more immediately human demands of democracy. . . . Canon Bar- 
nett’s forty years’ work, in all of which his wife had her full, inseparable 
share, is recognized in England as constituting one of the most important 
and formative careers of the past generation.” 


Illustrated 2 vols. $8.00 net 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
ET 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
in cooperation with 


THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


offers a course in 


VOCATIONS for TRAINED WOMEN 


consisting of 
Lectures, Discussion 


and 


Investigation with a view to publication under the 
direction of Miss Emma P. Hirth 


Among the lectures will be Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, 
Dr. A. H. Ryan of Tufts College, Mrs. Jean Hoskins, Dr. 
H.C. Metcalf, Mrs. Anna Martin Crocker, Miss Emily J. 
Hutchinson, Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone. 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


H Y M N S O F T H E A Study ef Commercial Recreation 
mee Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase 
UNITED CH U RCH of Commercialized Amusements 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph. D. 
5 The most complete and suggestive social 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era study of this important subject today 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net 
Prices $115 and $142 per hundred LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO 
Returnable copy sent on request 1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


The Christian Century Press 712 E. 40th St., Chicago | 
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injurious to women than to men, such as cer- 
tain processes in the lead industries. . 
IV—Home Work i 

No work should be given out to be done in ~ 
rooms used for living or sleeping purposes or 
in rooms directly connected with living or 
sleeping rooms in any dwelling or tenant. 


V—Cooperation of Workers in 
Establishing Standards 

The responsibility should not rest upon the 
management alone in determining wisely and — 
effectively the conditions which should be es-— 
tablished. The genuine cooperation essential | 
to production can be secured only if provision» ¢ 
is made for the workers as a group, acting 
through their chosen representatives, to share 
in the control of the conditions of their em- 
ployment. In proportion to their numbers” 
women should have full representation in the™ 
organization necessary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting of Survey Associates, 

Inc., will be held on Monday, October 27, 

1919, at 4 P. M. in the Survey offices, 112 

East 19th St., New York City, to elect four 

Directors, whose terms expire, and to trans- 

act such other business as may come before 

the meeting.—_ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, Sec’y. 
fe ES eee 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN-¥® 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED ® 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST® 
24, 1912, of the Survey, published weekly at | 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. % 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. = 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and _ 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally ~ 
appeared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been ~ 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says ~ 
that he is the Secretary .of Survey Associates, © 
Inc., publishers of the Survey, and that the © 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu-~ 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in-~ 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, ~ 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: ~ 

1. That the names and addresses of the © 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 112. Hast 19th St. New York, N. Y.; 
editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19th St., New 
York, N. Y.; managing editor, none; business 
managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- © 
poration, give its name and the names and. © 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding ~ 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) — 
Survey Associates, Inc., a non-commercial cor- 
poration, under the laws of the state of New 
York, with over 1,200 members. It has -now@ 
stocks or bonds. President, Robert W. de ™ 
Forest, 30 Broad’ St., New York City; vice- 
president, John M. Glenn, 130 East 22nd St, — 
New York City; treasurer, Charles D. Norton, = 
2 Wall St., New York City; secretary, Arthur 
P. Kellogg, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security “holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 

_ 4 That the two paragraphs next above, giv-_ 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and — 
security holders, if any, contain not only the ~ 
list of stockholders and security holders as ~ 
they appear upon the books of the company 4 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the : 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpor- 
ation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain P 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- ; 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books~ 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and — 
Securities in a capacity other than that of a 4 
bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason © 
to believe that any other person, association, or J 
RES SNES any interest direct or indirect 
al z eye =e | 
than as so EA ee Pol eee | 
ielioee Tosceaean um. [Signed]. Arthur P. ‘ 
OBE ary, Survey Associates, Inc. 
Oe Sworn to and subscribed before me this i 
29th day of September, 1919 Ss 1 
Hohmann, Commissione : f ; ef ie poe 
York, Residing in New -Yock ao suh ee 
NONE. Me any w ork County, register 
» My ssion expires Apr, 28, 1920, 


